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Chapter part of the King, and to emphasise this took away from
__1   him the function of agent of the British Government.
There is no doubt as to the meaning to be given to
this declaration, which, it must be remembered, has no
application to the Governors of the States or Lieutenant-
Governors of the Provinces. Assimilation of Dominion
to British usage in the matter of dissolutions was clearly
pointed out, and British usage had been rather re-
markably demonstrated in the grant of a dissolution
by the King to Mr. E. MacDonald in 1924, despite the
opinion of Mr. Asquith that on the defeat of the Labour
Government an effort should be made to find a ministry
ready to carry on and avoid a fresh dissolution of
Parliament so soon after the election of 1923. The
matter was early put to the test in the Commonwealth
of Australia, where precedent had asserted the right to
refuse a dissolution; though, on the other hand, in 1914
the Governor-General had followed the British practice
and had given a dissolution to a ministry which might
probably have been easily replaced without such
action. Mr. Bruce in 1929, being defeated by the revolt
of a section of his followers, instigated by Mr. Hughes,
on the issue of the abandonment of the federal system
of conciliation and arbitration, asked for a dissolution
on the strength of the principle asserted at the Con-
ference of 1926, and was accorded it. The precedent
was deliberately followed, with special stress on Lord
Byng's case and the opinions of the writer, by Sir Isaac
Isaacs in 1931, when on a defeat in the lower house
Mr. Scullin advised a dissolution.
It is, of course, too much to say that the Governor
must grant a dissolution inevitably on a request from
his Government. It is obvious that only one dissolution